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Surely the meaning of residual ens has unfathom- 
able depths, reaching into the last mysteries of the 
universe. Less appalling, but really more alarm- 
ing, is its connotation in the realm of personal 
conduct. This is duly set forth by the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, with a negligible feature of ecclesiasti- 
cism : 

Quhen halie Kirk first flurist in gouthheid, 
Prelatis wer chosin of all perfectioun ; 
For Conscience than the brydill had to leid. 

And fra Conscience the Con they clip away, 
And maid of Conscience Science and na mair ; 



And fra Sci of Science wes adew, 
Than left thai nocht hot this ssillab Ens. 
Quhilk in our language signifies that schrew 
Biches and geir, that gart all grace go hens. 

Gavin Douglas, Conscience (Small, i, 121). 

The Scottish editor-in-chief of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary will not undervalue this citation, which so 
notably antedates Sir Philip Sidney's " quiddity 
of Ens" (An Apologie for Poetry, ed. Schuck- 
burgh, p. 42 f.). Dr. Fennell (Stanford Diction- 
ary') had also not gone back beyond Sidney to 
give ear to the lamentation of the good Bishop. 

James W. Beight. 



ME. WILLIAM J. CKAIG (1843-1906). 

American papers seem not to have noticed the 
death, on December 12th, 1906, of Mr. "William 
J. Craig, known to many as the editor of the 
Oxford Shakespeare, and as editor-in-chief of the 
elaborate Arden Shakespeare, published in this 
country by the Bobbs-Merrill Company. Mr. 
Craig was born in 1843, in the North of Ireland, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he made the acquaintance of Professor William 
Graham, of Queen's College, Belfast, and of Pro- 
fessor Edward Dowden, who were perhaps his 
closest friends. After 1874, Mr. Craig lived for 
the most part in London, although he was for a 
time Professor of the English Language and Lit- 
erature at University College, Aberystwith. His 
published work included the Oxford Shakespeare, 
already mentioned ; a particularly attractive little 
pocket edition of Shakespeare, in forty volumes, 



published by Methuen ; and the King Lear in the 
Arden edition. At the time of his death, he was 
working upon a Coriolanus, for the same series. 

Mr. Craig's great work, however, was a colossal 
Shakespearean Glossary, to which he had given 
the most of his time for the last twelve years, and 
for which he had accumulated an immense mass 
of material. It is to be hoped that his collections 
may yet be made available to others ; but even if 
they are not published, they have not been without 
value, for there are few English scholars who have 
written in the past ten years about Shakespeare or 
his times, who have not recorded their indebted- 
ness to Mr. Craig's great learning and generous 
help. 

In addition to Professors Graham and Dowden, 
Mr. Craig numbered among his particular friends 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. A. H. Bullen, Mr. Thomas 
Seccombe, Professor W. P. Ker, and Dr. John 
Bae. The few Americans who had the privilege 
of his acquaintance will testify to his kindliness 
and his unusual personal charm. As a friend 
wrote of him in the London Times, "He was that 
rare kind of skilled philologist with whom style, 
thought, and feeling were the only things that 
counted in literature. A veritable passion for 
tracing the meaning of words and for illustrating 
their usage never dimmed his critical perception. 
As a man Mr. Craig had a genius for friendship. 
An active sympathy with the aspirations and en- 
thusiasms of youth kept him young at heart to the 
end. Never happier than when rendering service 
to others, he placed his stores of learning with 
self-denying liberality at the disposal of all others. 
Tolerant of others' foibles, he was when in good 
health the most buoyant and genial of com- 
panions. A keen sense of humour made him 
alive to the comical character of situations which 
his tendency to absent-mindedness and his singu- 
larly difficult handwriting occasionally provoked. 
His closest friends were men sharing his own 
tastes. But he was at home with everybody. 
The Savage Club had no more popular member. 
The soul of magnanimity and modesty himself, he 
only reprobated in others meanness or self-conceit. ' ' 



Edwabd Payson Mokton. 



Indiana University. 



